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VOLUME VIII 


NUMBER 10 


OCTOBER 1957 


THE DIRECTOR’S LETTER 


Dear Member: 
What*s Ahead for Interest Rates? 


I hope you like the article in this 
issue called “What’s Ahead for Interest 
Rates?’’ It provides good background in- 
formation regarding both interest rates 
and bond prices because, as you doubtless 
know, when interest rates go up, bond 
prices go down. 

That article brings to mind a story told 
me some years ago by one of our members. 
It seems that about 1898 this man’s father 
wrote to all the famous financiers of his 
day-—-J. P. Morgan, Schiff, and others of 
this stamp--to ask what interest rates were 
going to do. This man showed me their 
replies. All, without exception, said that 
interest rates had been going down for 25 
years or so and that they would continue 
to do so. But of course all these men were 
wrong! Eighteen ninety-eight was just the 
time that, according to the 54-year cycle, 
interest rates were due to go up. Un- 
fortunately the bankers of that day didn’t 
know about this cycle. (Even today there 
are some who don’t. ) 


What's Ahead for Residantial Building 
Construction 


The next article in the ‘‘What’s Ahead” 
series will discuss what’s ahead for 
residential building construction. 

Residential building construction is 
dominated by one of our most interesting 
cycles--a cycle about 33 months long. This 
cycle is so well substantiated and so 
dependable that it throws a great deal of 
light on what’s ahead. 


This cycle has been traced back to 
1784--which gives us over 40 repetitions. 
It was discovered in 1939 and has been 
coming true--except for war distortions-~ 
ever since. It dominates the behavior of 
many things, both in nature and in human 
affairs. Ignore it at your peril! 


Rebirth 


The next installment in the series of 
articles about the long term growth trends 
in the American economy will deal with some 
of the industries which have, in times 
past, experienced “rebirth.” Long term 
growth trends of copper, lead, cigarettes, 
and petroleum production will be discussed 
and projected. The study of these in- 
dustries will throw light on the question 
of whether--as many people believe--we are 
experiencing a rebirth of our entire 
economy at the present time. 


The Postscript to Cycles--Yhe Science of 
Prediction 


Several issues have passed without an 
installment of the conversations with 
Robert Steele which I have been printing 
for you off and on for a year or two under 
the title “Postscript to Cycle s--The 
Science of Prediction.’’I have not dis- 
continued these conversations, but I have 
allowed other things to crowd them out for 
a few issues for a variety of reasons. 


The Reasons 


First of all, I am not at all sure they 
interest you. Second, I am not sure you 
like the conversational style. And third, 


Pans 
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added to these misgivings, is the knowledge 
that I could do a much better job with this 
series of articles if I were a little 
further along with the cyclopedia of cycles 
about which I have often written. 

I hope to learn your wishes in regard to 
this matter--and in regard to many other 
matters--at a New England meeting scheduled 
in Poston for October 8th, at a New York 
Area meeting scheduled in New York for 
October 10th, and at some mid-west meetings 
not yet scheduled. 


Almost Everything in Cycles is a Postscript 
to the book Cycles--The Science of Pre- 
diction 


I am not particularly disturbed by the 
fact that other material has crowded out 
the Robert Steele conversations because in 
a way almost everything in the magazine 
Cycles is a postscript to the book Cycles-- 
The Science of Prediction written by E. F. 
Dakin and me several years ago. Take just 
the last issue and this issue as examples. 
“What’s Ahead for Wheat Prices’’, in the 
last issue is merely a postscript to 
Chapter VII which dealt with the 9-year 
rhythm. That chapter told you of the 9- 
year cycle in wholesale prices, but failed 
to get further into detail. The article 
about Lane’s work in this issue, also 
expands Chapter VII. In addition it tells 
you about a 6-year cycle not even mentioned 
in the book. Furthermore, Lane’s work 
elaborates Chapter X, Causes, Correlations, 
and Conjectures. 

The article called ‘‘Cycles in the 
Advance and Recession of Glaciers” expanded 
Chapter V, which dealt with cycles in 
natural phenomena. 

The articles called ‘‘Some trends in the 
American Economy’’ which have appeared 
recently are part of a series of articles 
bringing up to date, clarifying, and ex- 
panding, Chapters I, II, III, and IV deal- 
ing with trends. 

“What’s Ahead for Interest Rates” 
in this issue expands into an article and 
brings up to date a mere mention in Chapter 
VI which discussed the 54-year rhythm in 
various phenomena. The article “The 54-year 
Cycle in Copper Prices” in the last report 
expands Chapter VI still further. And so 
it goes. 

As almost every article is thus, in 


fact, a postscript, I have felt less 


_pressure to put an installment of the 


Postscript in name in each issue. 


Meetings of Members 


I’ll write up for a future report my 
remarks at the Boston and New York meeting 
referred to above. 

In addition to meeting you personally, 
I hope, at the meetings, to learn whether 
you wish more or less explanation of 
technigues; whether or not you wish me 
to print the actual numerical values of the 
data; the course you wish the research to 
follow; the names of people who will under- 
take to manage future meetings; the names 
of people who wish to meet together for a 
discussion of techniques; and other matters 
of general interest. 


Can't Understand 


Here’s the sort of thing I run into all 
the time: A man from the midwest writes, 
“As I work over some of the things you say 
in your...periodicals, and try to find the 
hows and the whys of your reasoning, I 
find myself stumped.” 

The answer is simple. IJ reason this 
way: Continued regularity cannot occur as 
a result of chance. Therefore, when we 
have a regularly recurring succession of 
ups and downs in anything which has re- 
peated so many times that it cannot reason- 
ably be the result of chance, we are 
justified in assuming a cause for the 
regularity. We may know what the cause is, 
as for example when we have a seasonal 
cycle. Or we may not, as for example when 
we have a 33-month cycle or a 22-year 
cycle. But in any event, something had to 
cause the regularity. 

Whatever the cause, if it has occurred 
time after time for many repetitions, we 
can be confident that it is more likely to 
continue than not. As a practical matter 
therefore, it’s wiser to take the rhythm 
into account than to ignore it (you have 
to do one or the other! ). 

That’s all there is to it!!! 

Cordially yours, 


Edward R. Dewey 
Director 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR INTEREST RATES? 


NTEREST rates are due to go up for the 

next 20 years or so, if the 54-year cy- 

cle in interest rates continues to domi- 
nate the picture as it has for as far 
back (1790) as I have records. 

The 54-year cycle in interest rates was 
first discovered over 30 years ago by N. D. 
Kondratieff, a Russian. He told about it 
in an article he wrote for Archiv fur 
Sozial wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik in 
LO2GHMVOL. 565NO, 3, Ppl 14-609) erst 


has been coming true ever since discovery!. 


Kondratieff*s Chart 
The upper curve in Fig. 1 on pages 254 


and 255 is taken from Kondratieff’s article 


It represents interest rates in England 
from 1820 through 1918. Actually the curve 
is for English consols inverted, because 
when interest rates are high bonds are 
low, and vice versa. The curve represents 
percentage deviations from long term trend 
smoothed by a 5-year moving average. Note 
how the curve falls off from the 1820’s 
to the 1840’s, climbs until the 1870’s, 
falls off until the 1900’s, and rises until 
the 1920’s in waves which are about 54 
years from crest to crest or from trough to 
trough. 

Kondratieff dated highs and lows of the 
long cycle in interest rates at 1790 (low) 
1816 (high), 1844 (low), 1874 (high), 
1897 (low), and 1921 (probable high). I 
have fitted a rigid perfectly regular 54- 
year cycle to these dates (shown by a 
broken zigzag line) and projected it into 
the future as of 1926. The next turning 
points of the zigzag are 1951 (low), 1978 
(high), 2005 (low), 2032 (high), and so on. 


American Interest Rates 


The lower curve charts the same zigzag 
together with American interest rates, 
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1857--1956. The line from 1857 through 1926 
charts the Macaulay index of yield, high 
grade railroad bonds. The line from 1919 
charts Moody’s Aa railroad bond yield 
averages. Both lines have been made heavy 
from 1925 forward to show how Kondratieff’s 
cycle has come out since discovery. Note 
how this curve, like the English interest 
rate curve, declines from the 1850’s to the 
1900’s, rises until the 1920’s and then 
continues by declining until the 1950’s 
and then starts up again. Note particularly 
that interest rates not only declined for 
about quarter of a century as forecast by 
Kondratieff but that they turned up at just 
about the time indicated by Kondrattieff’s 
work of 1996! 


54-Year Cycle Traced Back to 1260 


Three waves (seven turning points) are 
not very much to go on. }Hiowever, the case 
for the 54-year cycle is fortified by the 
fact that other series of figures show this 
54-year cycle over much longer periods of 
time. In wheat prices in England for 
example a 54-year cycle is clearly trace- 
able back to 1260. (See Faes*=2-& 3 )e 
Fig. 2 shows actual prices; Fig. 3 shows 
percentages above and below trend. It is 
easier to see the 54-year cycle in the 
percentages (Fig. 3) because in the early 
years, when wheat was only a few cents a 
bushel, the 54-year cycle was very small, 
in actual cents. Note in Fig. 3 how, start- 
ing about 1276 we have a series of waves, 
each roughly 54-years long, right across 
the page, Wave, wave, wave, wave, wave, 
wave, wave, wave, wave, wave, wave, wave! 


54-Year Cycle Present in Many Things 
A cycle of about 54 years has also been 


observed (over varying periods of time) in 
the United States in the alternate thick- 
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FIG. 1. THE 54-YEAR CYCLE IN INTEREST RATES. 


The curves have been made heavy from 1925 forward to show how Kondratieff’s 
forecast has worked out. Lower section, ratio scale. 
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ness and thinness of tree rings, in rail 
stock prices, in pig iron production, 
wholesale prites, in coal production, in 
cotton acreage, and in shipbuilding; in 
Germany in coal production; in England in 
wholesale prices, in wages of agricultural 
laborers, in wages of textile workers, in 
foreign trade, in coal production, in pig 
iron production, and in lead production; 
and in France in wholesale prices, in 
interest rates, in deposits in savings 


Cents 
per Bushel 
300 


WHEAT PRICES 


200 


100 
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1300 1400. ‘1600 1600 


banks, in wages of coal miners, in imports, 
in exports, in coal consumption, and in oat 
acreage. 


Summary 


Insofar as we have figures, this cycle 
has always prevailed. As far as our know- 
ledge of cycles goes the indication is for 
generally upward interest rates for the 
next 20 years. 


E. R. Dewey 


1700 1800 1900 2000 


FIG. 2. 680 YEARS OF WHEAT PRICES IN ENGLAND 


Ten-year averages 1260--1940 (after Rogers and Davis). The 54-year 
rhythm can be discerned, but is obscured by the trend. See Fig. 3 for the 
same figures, smoothed, with the trend eliminated. 
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FIG. 3. THE 54-YEAR RHYTHM IN WHEAT PRICES IN ENGLAND 


To remove the trend, the prices shown in Fig. 2 have been expressed as 
percentages of their 50-year moving average; the curve has been smoothed by 
averaging consecutive percentages. A regular 54-year cycle has been added 
A rhythm that has repeated itself as many times (13%) and as regularl as 
this one cannot easily be the result of chance. s 


SOME NEW CYCLE WORK BY G. T. LANE 


OME new cycle work by G. T. Lane 
be, of Santa Barbara, California, de- 

serves your serious attention. First 
of all T will tell you about the figures 
Lane worked with. Then [ will tell you 
what he found out. 


Percent Change 


The figures Lane worked with are the 
percent changes from year to year of the 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation Combined 
Annual Stock Price Index 1872—1956, as 
extended backward from 1872 to 1854 by 
Clement and Burgess. Percent changes from 
year to year are figures which are very 
familiar to you. You use such figures all 
the time. For example, you might say, 
in talking about stock prices, “ Prices 
for 1954 were 19.94% above the prices for 
1953;” “Prices for 1955 were 13.23% above 
the prices for 1954;” and so on. 

Fig. 1 charts the stock price figures 
used by Lane. Fig. 2 charts the percent 
changes from year to year. When, for any 
year, the curve of Fig. 2 is above the 
zero line it means prices for that year 
were above the prices of the year before 
when, for any year, the curve is below the 
zero line it means that prices, for that 
year, are below the prices of the year be- 
fore. 

The percent change figures peak when 
stocks are moving up fastest—when they 
show the greatest percent change from the 
previous year. The highs and lows of the 
percent change figures usually come earlier 
than the highs and lows of the actual stock 
price figures themselves. For example note 
a peak in the percent change figures in 
1955—a recent year of greatest increase— 
although the actual high year of the last 
bull market came (presumably) in 1956. 


What Lane Found Out 


Now to tell you what Lane found out. 
1. He found that these percent change 
figures went up and down in a cycle which 


seemed to be almost exactly six years long. 

2. He found (as I shall explain more 
fully later) that certain relationships 
between the moon and the earth also occur 
almost exactly every six years. 

3. He found that the years of peak of 
the 6-year cycle in the stock market per- 
cent change figures coincided with the 
years of the earth-moon relationships 
mentioned above. That is, between the two 
phenomena he found not only seeming 
identity of cycle length but seeming 
identity of calendar timing as well, as 
best he could determine these times from 
annual figures. 

4. He found that the six-year cycle in 
the stock price percent change figures 
varied in strength in a cycle which, on its 
part went up and down in time with certain 
interrelationships between the earth, the 
sun, and the planet Uranus. 

5. He found another cycle in these per- 
cent change figures which seemed to be 
exactly 9.3 years long. 

Originally, using the actual figures, 
Lane had determined this cycle to be 9 1/6 
years long. However, using the percent 
change figures, which are very free of long 
cycles, he found the length to be slightly 
longer (9.3 years). 

6. He noticed another moon-earth re- 
lationship (to be discussed more fully 
later) which is 9.3 years long. 

7. He found that the turning points of 
the 9,3-year cycle in the stock price per- 
cent change figures coincided with the 
turning points of the 9.3-year earth-moon 
relationship. 

8. He found that the 9.3-year cycle also 
varied in strength from wave to wave in a 
cycle which in the past varied—over the 
period for which figures are available— 
with another interrelationship between the 
earth, the sun, and the planet Uranus. 


Lane would be the last person to say 
that these astronomical relationships 
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cause the terrestrial behavior, but if the 
correspondences prove to be more than 


coincidence, they may turn out to be very 
significant indeed, notwithstanding. 


Filtering 


Lane isolated his cycles by a process 
known as filtering. Filtering can be done 
so as to have little or no effect on 
regularly recurring cycles of the length 
in which the analyst is interested, but so 
as to minimize trend, cycles of other 
lengths, and randoms, Details of the pro- 
cesses used by Lane will be found in the 
Technical Section of this report. It is 


enough for the moment to say that filter- 
ing, like the construction of a moving 
average, loses values at each end of the 
series of figures with which you start. 


The 6-Year Cycle 


Fig. 3 shows you Lane’s findings in 
regard to the 6-year cycle. 

Curve B of Fig. 3 the middle curve, shows 
you the stock price percent change figures 
filtered in such a way as to minimize 
cycles which are longer or shorter than 
six years. As you can see, it shows a very 
regular 6-year cycle of varying amplitude. 
The cycle was strong in the 1870’s, 1880’s 
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Figs. 
The 6-year cycle in the l-year percent changes of Common Stock Prices (as charted in 


Fagis2): 


Curve A. Diagram to show the nodes of Uranus in degrees from equinoxes, reversed. 


(For explanation, see text. ) 


Curve B. The l-year percent change figures filtered in such a way as to leave regular 
6-year cycles unaffected, but to minimize randoms and cycles of other lengths. (For 
details see Technical Section of this report on pages 263-65. ) 

Curve C. Diagram showing the 6-year cycle created by the conjunction of the Perigee 
and the ascending node of the moon. (For explanation, see the text.) 
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and half into the 1890’s. It was then weak 
through the rest of the 1890’s, the 1900’s, 
and half way through the 1910’s. Then it 
was strong through the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
getting weak as we approach the 1940’s. 
Until more time has elapsed you cannot see 
the filtered cycle past 1941. 

Curve C of Fig. 3 diagrams the moon- 
earth relationship spoken of above. 

Curve A of Fig. 3 diagrams the earth- 
sun-Uranus relationship which--over the 
period under review has fluctuated with the 
strength of the 6-year cycle. It was rising 
from 1865 to 1886, falling to 1903, rising 
to 1928, falling to 1950, and now rising 
again. 


The 9.3-Year Cycle 


Fig. 4 shows you Lane’s findings in 
regard to the 9.3-year cycle. Curve B of 
this chart shows you the stock price per- 
cent change figures filtered in such a way 
as to minimize cycles which are longer or 
shorter than nine years. 

Curve C diagrams the moon-earth re- 
lationship. Curve A diagrams the earth-sun- 
Uranus relationship. 


Four Astronomical Phenomena 
IT have mentioned two astronomical 


phenomena observed by Lane which have 
wave lengths which seem to correspond to 
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Figs) 4. 


The 9.3-year cycle in the l-year percent changes of Common Stock Prices (as charted 


in Fig. :2). 


Curve A. Heliocentric direction of the North Pole of Uranus. 


text. ) 


(For explanation, see 


Curve B. The 1-year percent change figures filtered in such a way as to leave regular 
9-year cycles unaffected, but to minimize randoms and cycles of other lengths. (For 
details see Technical Section of this report on pages 263-65.) 


Curve C. Diagram showin 


g the regular 9.3-year cycle created by the varying latitude 


of the moon, reversed. (For explanation, see text. ) 
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the wave lengths of two different stock 
market cycles. I mentioned two other 
astronomical phenomena observed by Lane 
which correspond to the variations of 
strength of the two cycles. Let me now 
explain these astronomical phenomena more 


fully. 
1. The Earth-Moon Relationship 


First let me explain the earth-moon 
relationship which seems to coincide for 
wave length and calendar timing with the 
6-year cycle in the stock market percent 
change figures. 

Technically the earth-moon relationships 
are the conjunctions of the perigee of the 
moon’s orbit with the ascending nodes of 
the moon’s orbit on the ecliptic. This 
conjunction (coming together) occurs every 
6 years (5.997 years, to be more exact). 

The moon goes around the earth in an 
elipse. The point on the moon’s orbit that 
is closest to the earth is called the 
perigee of the orbit. The direction of the 
perigee of the moon’s orbit has a counter 
clockwise motion of 40°.69 year. 

The plane of the moon’s orbit differs 
somewhat from the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. When the moon, following its orbit 
comes up through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit, the event is called the moon’s 
ascending node. When, half a rotation 
later, it goes down through the plane of 
the earth’s orbit, the event is called the 
moon’s descending node. The line connecting 
the nodes and common to both planes is 
called the line of nodes. The nodes and the 
line of nodes rotate clockwise at 19°.34 a 
year. 

The perigee of the moon’s orbit moves 
40°.69 one way (counter clockwise) as the 
line of nodes moves 19°.34 the other way 
(clockwise). Thus the two phenomena, having 
been in conjunction (in line with each 
other and the earth), separate at the rate 
of 60°.03 (40.69-+ 19.34) a year for three 
years and then start moving toward each 
other again. Therefore, 5.997 years 
{ 360°) after the first conjunction, 
(40°.03) 
they are in line with each other and with 
the earth again. This event last occurred 
on September 21, 1952 and will occur again 
on September 21, 1958. 


Halfway between these conjunctions 


there occur conjunctions of the perigee of 
the moon’s orbit and the moon’s descending 
node. Between the conjunction of the 
perigee of the moon’s orbit with the 
ascending node and the conjunction with the 
descending node, the six-year cycle in 
the percent change figures goes down; be- 
tween the conjunction with the descending 
node and the conjunction with the ascend- 
ing node, the six year cycle in the per- 
cent change figures goes up. This corre- 
spondence may of course be pure coincidence, 
but again, it may not. 


2. The Earth-Sun-Uranus Relationship 


Now let me tell you about the Earth- 
Sun-Uranus relationship which fluctuates 
in a way that seems to correspond to the 
strength of the six-year cycle. You will 
recall that the six-year cycle is first 
strong, then weak, in a cycle which, on 
its part, is about 42-years long. (See 
Fig. 3, Curve B.) 

The curve above it shows how well the 
sun, the earth, and the planet Uranus are 
in line at the times of the conjunctions 
described above (the times of the perigee 
of the moon’s orbit and the moon’s ascend- 
ing node). When the curve is high the three 
bodies are as nearly as possible in line 
(0° or 180°), when the curve is low the 
bodies are as nearly as possible out of 


line (90° or OMAN ie 


3. The Varying Latituds of the Moon 


Next I shall tell you of the earth- 
moon-relationship which varies in accord 
with the 9.3-year cycle of the percent 
change of the stock market. 

The moon’s orbit is in a plane which 
oscillates in relation to the plane of the 
earth’s equator. As you know, the plane of 
the earth’s equator is tilted 23% degrees 
from the plane of the earth’s orbit. The 
oscillation of the plane of the moon’s 
orbit in relation to the plane of the 
earth’s equator takes 9.3 years from the 
time the two planes coincide until they 
coincide again. The divergence is measured 
in mean latitude. The lower curve in Fig. 
4 diagrams the course of the alternation, 
rising as the two planes approach each 
other, falling as they pull apart. At peak 
the two planes coincide and the mean 
latitude is zero; at trough the two planes 
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are farthest apart and the mean latitude 
is at its maximum-—about 5°. 


4. The Longitude of the North Pole 
of Uranus 


The fourth astronomical relationship 
which Lane found to vary with his percent 
change stock market figures, as far as they 
go, has to do with the direction of the 
north pole of the planet Uranus. Uranus is 
a large planet (its mass is 14.6 times that 
of the earth), it rotates very fast on its 
axis (once in 11] hours), and its poles are 
almost horizontal (98° from the vertical) 
in relation to the plane of its orbit, in- 
stead of nearly vertical (23%° from the 
vertical) as with us. Lane has given a 
neutral value (0°) to the times (for 
example 1924) when the north pole of 
Uranus is pointed neither toward the sun 
nor away from it. Over a 2l-year period 
the north pole of Uranus moves toward the 
sun so that by 1945 it is pointed directly 
toward it (90°). Forty-two years later 
(or earlier) the north pole of Uranus will 
be pointed directly away from the sun 
(-90°). The stock market figures filtered 
to show the 9.3-year cycle extend only from 
1870 to 1941. However, over this period 
of time the 9.3-year cycle does increase 
and decrease in strength in accordance with 
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the direction of the north pole of Uranus. 


Nothing Proved—Yet 


Please don’t get the idea that any 
relationship has been established between 
stock prices and astronomical events. The 
stock market cycles may not be exactly 6 
and 9.3 years long, and even if they are, 
the 6- and 9.3-year lunar cycles may have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Plagues of mice come every four years; so 
do presidential elections, but there is no 
connection that I know of! Church bells 
ring every seven days and we have a special 
kind of Sunday bun for breakfast every 
seven days, too, but the bells don’t cause 
the buns to rise, nor do the rising buns 
cause the bells to ring. This is true even 
though the rising of the buns and the ring- 
ing of the bells come on the same day--in 
fact almost at the same hour. 

On the other hand correspondences are 
provocative, expecially in a field like 
cycles where we are groping for causes of 
cycles and the laws that make cycles some- 
times strong, sometimes weak; sometimes 
early, sometimes late. We need more in- 
vestigations and observations of the sort 
made by Lane. 

E. R. Dewey 


THE TECHNIQUES INVOLVED IN G. T. 


CYCLE WORK AS REPORTED 


ANE’S methods can be best explain- 

ed by reproducing a section of his 

tabulation sheet and describing each 
computation. See Table 1. 

The stub gives the year; Col. A the 
value of the Index for that year; Col. B 
the logs of the values in Col. A. 

Col. C shows the computation of the |- 
year moving percentage. To get the values 
in Col. C for any year, you take the value 
in Col. B for that year and 2.000 added to 
it (to avoid negative logs and to keep 
results in percent instead of ratios. As 
2.000 is: the log of 100, adding 2.000 to 
the log is the same as multiplying by 100 
or moving the decimal place over two 
places); then the value in Col. B for the 
preceeding year is subtracted from the 
total. For example, the first value in Col. 
C is obtained as follows: 

e297 S72. O00 — 1.34452" 1953: 
All the analysis from lere on was done with 
these ]-year moving percentages. 

The first step in the filtering process 
was to construct a weighted moving average 
of the values in Col. C. The weights used 
werey-l, 10.82.30) ela lhat as, to get the 
value in Col. D for any year, you take 
twice the value in Col. C for that year, 
add 2.000 to it to keep result in percent- 
ages, subtract the value in Col. C two 
years before and the value in Col. C two 
years after. For example, the first value 
in Col. C is obtained as follows: 
(2x1.940) + 2.000-- 1.953 — 1.939= 1.988. 

The second step in the filtering process 
was to construct a weighted moving average 
of the values in Col. D, using the weights 
210s 0) 2609 0,ae) Thus, to getthe 
values in Col. E for any year, you take 
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twice the value in Col. D for that year, 
add 2.000 to it to keep the result in 
percentages, subtract the value in Col. D 
three years before and the value in Col. 
D three years after. Thus the first value 
in Col. E is obtained as follows: 

(2x 2.145)" 2.000 - 1.988 — 2.383 1.919. 

The third step is similar. It consists 
of a weighted moving average with the 
weights-1/36, 00; 0582/36, 0,802 0) -1/3G 
To get the values in Col. F for any year 
you take two thirty-sixths of the value of 
Col. E*ior that® year add’ 23000) to _1teto 
keep it in percentages, and subtract one 
thirty-sixth of the value in Col. E four 
years before and one thirty-sixth of the 
value in*Cole E four "years atter. (In 
practice you would take twice the value for 
that year, add 72,000, subtract the values 
four years before and four years after and 
divide by 36. That is, you would get the 
first value in Col. F as follows: 

(2x 1.896)+ 72.000 ~—1.919—-2.436_ 1.984. 
36 

These particular weights are needed so that 

the 6-year waves, if any, will have the 

correct amplitude. 

The values in Col. F also contain .534 
of the amplitude of any 9-year cycle. This 
is separated out by computing Col. G and 
subtracting Col. G from Col. F to get Col. 
Ine 

Col. G consists of a weighted moving 
average of Col. F with the weights -1/3, 
C0, RO ON Oe =? /35e0, 205 0 A Ome OMSL 3 
Thus, to get the values of Col. G for any 
year you take 2/3 of the corresponding 
value in Col. F. plus 2.000, as always, 
less 1/3 of the value in Col. F six years 
before and less 1/3 of the value in Col. F 
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TABLE 1. 


A Section of Lane’s Work Table 
Showing Actual Computations. 


| eee 2YS | 1.940. 1988 . 
we | es fat 93 | 4.727 : : | 
| $859. 12.6 |. 106 939 pial, 919 | | 
| 860 | IS.4 | 1/88 | 2088 | 2145 hae | | | | | 
| ISO, AGA le Dlo. -| Bloze| LeVSes | Zs | : | 
| J86Z | 21,3 132% | 2% | 2120 | 2So4 | : : 
\ 1963.) 38:0 LS73 \ BAGO | 2.333 rere hogy | 
bef BO4 «he sornre he Vea 1 |ter02e al Lars 1396 | ee | | 
/$65 | 33.2 |152) | 975 | 1760 | |,265 ae : | 
1866 | 352 |}.546 | 2.025 | 1,967 | 1.563 ies | | 
/867 | 35.2 | 1546 | 2.000 | 2.015 | 2.302 | j, es 
| (668 | 379 | hGol | 2.055 | 2.135 ae ee | ! : | 
/8 697 | 40% L6ll | a2,olo 988 Hee | pice | Laer | Lag. ee 
heft | Mae ae eas Sees Bi: 1992 | 2.029 | 1,964X! 2.0526: 
187) 39:2 5 ; Eee es 
ye | fai Less Vite |igt) [2st (gam 27 2iae os 
1873 0. i ' ' ‘ 1 Ar Megs | See 
ee | Br (See | me 2 a eae ame tae 
1875 f ’ t D : } : 
Be Be (ie | Uei  | eea geea a 
| 7877. 26.2 1 14/8 | 1288 | 1,702 Bees | Page [eee aa eae 
(ATE | 282 | 1450 | 2.032 | 2.000 neo |20M | acm |2029 lage | 
jy hole ee Lee 5 ne et (2.067 2.024 '9.043*|2.045%| 
ap eas oe cee | 2.094 peer | 2.03% | 2. o2}-. | 2.0/7 j 2939 
Meg aMicLa eto 1662 | 197 | ).997 | 197 | Laay 
| /982 | 4G,3 | 1693 | [,.975 | 1924 Zz | ae hoe Meet ee : 
leg | yno | hom | 197% |, 642 v9 | 95 99% lhaso |heeK 
bee esa cieiee O capae | ieee a ees dala 2.009 | lake 2.02| tee | 
1985" V 3gia" 7593 \ NISC | 9¢0 Toke ceo b iaae alg ames Dede 
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six years after. The first value of Col. 
G is thus: 
3 


To get the values in Col. H we merely 
subtract each value in Col. G from the 
corresponding value in Col. F plus 2.000. 
Thus the first value is; 

1.990= 2.000 -- 2/014 1.976: 

These values in Col. H are plotted as 
the middle curve in Fig. 3. 

The filtering process described above 
has no effect upon the length or amplitude 
of any regular symmetrical 6-year cycle, 
but does minimize cycles of other lengths 
and randoms. Beginners should be warned 
that there is a tendency for this filtering 
to emphasize evanescent 6-year cycles, 
present at random, but such phantom cycles 
will not have a constant phase relationship 

To get the values for the 9-year cycle 
Lane proceeded as follows: First he divided 
the amplitude of the values in Col. G by 
.534 to restore the full amplitude. This 
gave him the values in Col. I. For example, 
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and so on down the column. This gave him 
his values for the middle curve of Fig. 4. 

Every moving average, weighted or 
otherwise, has an effect on every cycle 
present in the figures. The object of 
filtering is to minimize the cycles you are 
not interested in and to leave undisturbed 
the cycles in which you are interested. 

The effects of the various manipulations 
upon cycles of various lengths are shown in 
Lane’s amplitude table, reproduced as 


Table 2 below. 


For a more complete description of 
moving averages and filtering refer to: 

Dewey, Edward R., Cycle Analysis: The 
Moving Average, Foundation for the Study 
of Cycles, 1950. 


Analysis, ’’ Foundation for the Study of 
Cycles, 1956. 
ween eee -------- “The Yeatman-Lane 
Modified Moving Percentage and the Lane 
Weighted Section Moving Average,” Cycles, 
Vol tl: Noisl,.Juné,1950)4 pprs Lk? hs. 
Yeatman, W. C., “A Method for Separating 


to get the first value in Col. I he Cycles and Its Use in Conjunction With 
proceeded as follows: Other Methods,” Journal of Cycle Research. 
_ 2.014 —2.000 =. .014 Vol. 4..No. 4, October 1955, pp. 86-119. 
.014 E. R. Dewey 
534 . 026 
5026: & 2. O00Ren2: 026 
DAB L Execs 


Lane’s Amplitude Table Showing Effects of 
Manipulations Upon Cycles of Various Length 
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REPORT FOR 1956 


other more important material is 

responsible for the delay in report- 
ing to you about income and expense for 
1956. 

Our income was $68,493; our expense was 
$67,379; our net gain for the year was 
$1,114. 

I served the Foundation without pay. I 
also left with the Foundation $175. charged 
for my time in connection with research 
done on a fee basis. This was not altruism 
on my part. I would gladly have taken pay, 
and I think IJ rate it, but there just 
wasn’t anything to pay me with! 


Servicing Members Cost $4.62 Each 


L ACK of space and the need to publish 


On the average we had 4,986 members on 
our books during 1956. Not including re- 
search, it cost on the average $4.62 to 
service these members for the year. Ser- 
vicing includes printing and mailing the 
reports, sending bills, keeping records, 
answering letters, etc. The research cost 
$0.64 per member for the year in addition. 

If none of our members had died, moved 
without leaving a forwarding address, re- 
signed, or been dropped for non payment of 
dues, we would have been sitting pretty! 
Unfortunately this was not the case. We 
therefore had to go out and beat the 
bushes for replacements. 

In spite of all we could do the number 
of members fell off from 5,754 on December 
31, 1955 to 5,596 on December 31, 1956 


(However it’s now up to over 7,000!) 
Replacements Cost $11.68 Each 
Our replacements cost us $11.68 apiece 


to put on the books. As they paid $10.00 
each it means that for each person be- 


coming a member in 1956 we lost $1.68 
(plus the cost of servicing). This of 
course will be made up tf that new member 
renews in 1957. 


Loss $1.36 a Member 


Considering the membership division as 
a whole, we lost $6,804. or about $1.36 a 


member. 


Contributions Save the Day 


Our research was paid for by $5,457 in 
voluntary contributions over and above 
dues. My undying thanks go to these con- 
tributors. As you can easily see, without 
their help we would have had to fold up. 
We still have $2,244. from 1956 earmarked 


for research in 1957. 


Incidental Income 


Incidental income consisted of sale of 
publications, $594, sale of names of 
former members $3,085, sale of special 
advance Geisinger Indicator service, $722. 
As costs of these items are included in 
membership service costs we should perhaps 
consider them as membership income. If we 
do, the loss per member reduces to $0.48 
each. 

In addition we made a profit of $593 on 
the Journal of Cycle Research, a profit of 
$929 on research on a fee basis done for 
others. We had a loss for the year on the 
correspondence course of $333. 


In The Black After All 


The net gains for the year were thus 
$1,114 as stated at the beginning. 
Detailed figures are given on the page 
next following. 
E. R. Dewey 
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Income and Expense, 1956 


Members hip 
Dues from old members. 
Dues from new (1956) mene 
Total Dues 3 
Less cost of servicing members (printing, mailing, 
bills, records, correspondence) 
New York Office : 
East Brady Office 
Travel 
Torsl ee Ceres : 
Less cost of getting new members 
Total Membership Costs 
(not including research) . 
Loss on Membership 


Contributions 
Contributions received 
Research cost ; ; : F : : ; ' 
Surplus for further research . 


Other Income 
Sale of publications 
Sale of names of former menbers 
Sale of special advance Geisinger Tadiesten service. 
(Cost of the three preceding items included in the 
cost of servicing members) 
Sale of Journals 
Less cost of Journals 
Profit on Journal 
Research done for others . 
Less clerk hire , 3 ; ; : : ; 
Profit on research done for others 
Correspondence course 
Less Cost of service 
Loss on peoreependence course 
Miscellaneous income 
Miscellaneous expense 
Miscellaneous ‘profit 


Net Gain for the Year 


-- Report for October 
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$21, 786.62 
32,998.00 
54, 184. 62 


17, 287.06 

5545.03 
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23.047.09 
38,541.96 
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$61,589.05 
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$1,114.40 


THE 12 1/2, 371/2 AND 75=HOUR CYCLES 


OF HUMAN REACTION 


from a former Vice Consul to Siam who 

told of some cycle knowledge imparted 
to him by one of the wise men of that 
country. The vice consul, Mr. Dwight H. 
Bulkley, now of Cincinnati, had verified 
this knowledge to his own satisfaction by 
means of over 1000 case histories obtained 
in this country. 

The wise man had told Mr. Bulkley that 
all human beings are like pendulums, 
acting and reacting (maintaining a ho- 
meostatic balance) in accordance with a 
cosmic rhythm of energy which we see most 
simply in the ocean tides. But here’s the 
peculiar thing: Primary nodes of reactions 
are at 36-37% hours, and 72-75 hours. Given 
an incident of stress or conflict at time X 
one can predict what the person will do 36 
hours later (or approximately 3 high tides), 


[ January of 1956 I published a letter 


MR.. 


Dear Mr. Dewey: 

Research on the possible 36-hour 
Emotional Cycle continues as time and 
circumstance permit. Aside from the routine 
use of this phenomena as an aid in my 
greater self-understanding, and as a help 
in inter-personal relations, the following 
items of study may be worth mentioning: 

Three diaries were abstracted and 
analyzed for significant causal relation- 
ship between events spaced at approximately 
36 hours and 72 hours, with much edifica- 
tion and some amusement. I selected prob- 
ably the two most famous diaries - that of 
Samuel Pepys, written in*the 1660’s, and 
the more recently published London Journal 


of James Boswell, dating 1763. I also 


BULKLEY’S 


and so on, cycle after cycle. Not only pre- 
dict what a person might do, or how he 
might feel (active verb), but from events 
like illnesses, accidents, etc., going 
backwards 36-37 hours and 72 hours, one can 
often see spread out the precise reasons 
why people do what they do. 

This wise man’s emphasis was upon human 
beings as masters of their destinies, self- 
determined, engineering their respective 
“ fates’ with precision, in accordance with 
deep “subconsious”’ desires, motivations, 
which have their origins in painful associ- 
ations in infancy. 

In response to several letters from 
members I recently wrote to Mr. Bulkley 
to ask if he had anything to add to what 
he wrote previously. In reply I received 
the following letter: 


LETTER 


analyzed the dairy of my deceased father, 
which was available in considerable detail 
from 1911 to 1935. 

James Boswell made strenuous efforts to 
acquire an officer’s commission in the 
Guards, with failure after failure. He was 
pinning his last hopes on the influence of 
Lady Northumberland. About 1] a.m. Monday 
morning, April 11, 1763, this good lady 
crushed him with a final ignominious re- 
jection. What Boswell did 36 hours later 
as subconsious psychological homeostasis, 
or to “balance the books”, so to speak - 
I leave to the connoisseur. It’s a whopper. 

I cite this Boswell anecdote as merely 
typical of several thousand cases I have 
record of, in which there appears to be a 
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very definite causal relationship between 
human interpersonal events, involving 
emotional conflict, spaced at 12% hours, 
36-37 hours, and approximately 72 hours, 
and so on. 

You asked for some additional examples 
from my files. I have over 1000 examples 
already collected, but one can’t just pick 
them at random because they don’t all 
“tell well?’ Some require excessive back- 
ground, a large percentage are sexual, and 
many others relate to the deep but subtle 
homosexual conflict existing in perfectly 
“normal’’ men and women, and of course many 
are simple and routine things like head- 
aches. 

However, it is easy to pick out a large 
number of quotable examples and I hope that 
the following list will serve your purposes 

Case 1. Symptoms: violent coughing, 
dry, hacking and almost continuous. Throat 
showed no soreness, nor redness. No tem- 
perature. No indication of cold. 37 1/2 
hours previous; neighbor accused subject of 
stinginess at grocery. Subject very angry, 
but held it in. In abreacting anger during 
session, she remembered many times she had 
been accused of this same trait when she 
was small, particularly by an obstreperous 
brother. 

Case 2. Symptoms: oxygen hunger, in- 
ability to take deep breath, feeling of 
exhaustion. Subject red-faced, obviously 
under considerable stress. 37 1/2 hours 
previous: a near crash with a truck on the 
highway: subject had been half-dozing at 
wheel, awoke with a shock and barely 
swerved his car in time. Remembered terror 
connected with previous auto crash which 
took place some years before. 

Case 3. Symptoms: trembling all over, 
fear of fainting, weakness, throughout body, 
feeling of mental jitteriness. Appearance 
of acute anxiety attack. 37 1/2 hours pre- 
vious: subject’s small son had got into his 
father’s costly tools, strewn them over 
back porch, then locked his mother out of 
the house. It took her a half hour to per- 
suade the child to let her back in. 

Case 4. Symptoms: pain in calf of leg 
which started while walking. Continued 
walking, instead of increasing the pain, 
decreased it. In a stooping position, pain 
turned on again, did not decrease with 
walking. 37 1/2 hours previous: intense 


disgust with situation at work, employer’s 
indecisiveness, desire to be away from 
there. 

Case 5. Symptoms: inability to swallow, 
feeling of a lump in the throat, fluttering 
heart, difficulty in breathing. 37 1/2 
hours previous: quarrel with husband; sub- 
ject held in anger. This quarrel enhanced 
by another, about 10 hours after the first 
one. Subject began chuckling in realizing 
her “inability to swallow the situation,” 
and started to yawn. 

Case 6. Symptoms: acute “‘spell”’ of 
strangling and choking. Some disorientation 
as to time and place. Subject an advanced 
case of cancer. 37 1/2 hours previous: 
violent outburst of anger against landlady 
which so weakened him at the time he had to 
return to bed. 

Case 7. Man attends company picnic. 
Sunday afternoon. Feels “left out”, not one 
of the gang, though he drinks much beer 
to loosen up. Approx. 13 hours later, wakes 
up with a silly ditty humming thru his 
mind which he can’t shake off. A phrase 
from two different songs: Pass the good 
word (a beer ad).. and Let me in (from 
Open the Door, Richard). Approx. 36-37 
hours after picnic, 3:30am Tuesday, he is 
wakened by his dog whining to be let into 
house. (Dog always sleeps outside at night), 
Comment: Does dog identify with master, and 
dramatize master’s subconscious? 

Case 8. Death to middle aged man by 
heart attack, in hospital. 37 1/2 hours 
prior: Rushed by ambulance from home to 
hospital with ashsmatic attack, under 
oxygen. During ride, crisis appeared to be 
over. Patient was alert, awake, talkative. 

Case 9. Middleaged man and brother 
being transported in Ambulance to hospital. 
The former locked himself out of his 
trailer, and trying to get in, slipped, 
fell on his head, but broke his hip. 37 1/2 
hours prior: When asked what happened 
at (37 1/2 hours before accident).. both 
froze into silence. Uninjured brother ob- 
served to become faint, and seek chair and 
sit down. 

Case 10. Wife driving, husband sitting 
alongside, pulled out from curb, making 
U-turn, ran headlong into passing truck. 
Neither injured, but car smashed, 36 1/2 
hours prior: Close friend died at hospital. 
Subject and wife, were managing affairs of 
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deceased. ; 

Case 11. Female, single, middle aged, has 
sudden “side ache”, on left side. 37 hours 
50 min prior: Subject alone in hotel room 
just after midnight, overheard drunk in 
next room saying, “come on, let’s go kill 
the SOB,” and drags his companion down the 
hall. : 

Case 12. Young male returns to apartment 
after routine breakfast in restaurant, 
feels ‘“queezy” in stomach, has diarrhoea. 
35 1/2 hours prior: Arrived at party, 
greeted girl-friend with affectionate 
embrace, only to be pushed off coldly, 
without explanation. Emotions of anxiety- 
jealousy, fear of rejection. 

Many of these cases, analyzed in this 
fashion, strip the social facade from a 
human personality, and lay bare the inner 
structure of the subconsious being with all 
of its hidden conflicts and motivations. 
This last sentence may sound rather 
frightening to anyone contemplating the use 
of this analytical method towards greater 
self-insight. So I hasten to add that there 
is what might be called a built-in safety 
factor, which is simply this: we “see” and 
accept only as much new insight as we are 
able to “handle” psychologically. What is 
too disturbing, too shocking, or too pain- 
ful, we are gracefully blind to. 

For instance, if I were to confront 
James Boswell on Wednesday, April 13th, 
1763 and say, Ha! You know why you did what 
you did last night? Well, remember what 
happened Monday forenoon with Lady Hamiltor? 
-- he might very well say Bah!, turn on 
his heels down the Strand and never give 
it another thought! Or, on the other hand, 
if the suggestion that the second event was 
the direct outcom: of the first, and 
causually related, was not particularly 
disturbing to his beliefs about himself, 
he might then unleash with a flood of 
additional details and end up laughing up- 
roariously. 

This is what I mean by the built-in 
safety factor... 

Now, readers of the two previous art- 
icles will recall the thesis that this 
rhythmic, cyclic analysis of human act- 
ivities seems to indicate that there are no 
“accidents”, i.e., that we do precisely 
what we do to ourselves - for reasons. 
We hurt ourselves, we injure ourselves, 


we hurt others, we damage properties - in 
many ways which appear to be “‘accidental”’, 
but which are precisely engineered, 
calculated, just as we wish. . 

But if you ask: why would anybody wish 
to seriously damage his own body and cause 
himself terrible pain? We can best answer 
by a typical real example. 

I’m working quite peacefully at my desk. 
I get up to go to another office, and, 
emerging from my door into the hall I 
meet up with a janitor with a box on a 
push-cart. My right knee crashes into the 
corner of the box. Excruciating agony. So- 
called “accident”. But wait a minute. Hmmm 
This I wanted? This pain? Just so much?, 
and now llam Monday. So I check back 36 
hours. . . Saturday evening. .about 10:30pm 
Ugh! Ran into the boss and got hell for 
some work | hadn’t done. 

Now what? Anger-rejection from boss... 
and then knee-pain. Related, goes way back. 
I’m about 2 1/2 years old. Dark night, 
terrible fall, stunned, big pain in right 
knee, terrified, alone. Then voices, and 
comes Father-the=Protector, father who 
loves or rejects, father who spanks or 
treats. And his tremendous arms lift me up 
and enfold me in Love-Acceptance-Security. 

We associate things. Deep within me is 
that association, the great pain in my knee 
and the great wonderful feeling of his emo- 
tions towards me. We also project. My sub- 
conscious, infantile mind projects “ father”’ 
onto the boss. He threatens rejection. I 
produce knee-pain. Ha! Now everything’s OK. 
Or so people do, it seems. 

Now, back another 36 hours from Sat - 
urday evening. Friday 10am. Some reason why 
I should want the Boss-Father to give me 
hell? Apparently. Another long story with 
ramifications having to do with a theme I 
might cal] Fear-of-Success. Riding a little 
high, desired to be slapped down. 

And on back. Bing and then bong. Bing 
and then bong. Like a cosmic pendulum. with 
vast awareness and great precision. But com 
sciously so blind. Various themes, patterns 
associations, motivations, identifications 
woven into what is called a “personality”. 

I wish IT could limit this discussion to 
just the objective analysis of a possible 
cycle or rhythm. I would guess that a maj - 
ority of the readers of CYCLES have moti- 
vations to profit economically, to enrich 
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themselves by speculative investments. 

But even the economist probably has a 
lingering question as to more ultimate 
causes, or physical referrents, even 
though his main demand may be information 
of useful nature only. 

In this letter, and in the two previous 
ones, I have discussed as far as I could 
the essential nature, or raw mechanics of 
this rhythm, with some suggestions as to 
physical referrents such as tides. Then, I 
have dealt, maybe too much, with its appli- 
cation. And this has necessarily been data 
of subjective sort. Psychology and psycho- 
therapy. 

Now, with your approval, I would like to 
round out the subject, and place this ana- 
lytical tool in the context of a broad, 
general philosphy. 

Down thru the ages there have been a num- 
ber of mystics, sages, saints and enlight- 
ed philosophers who have formulated methods 
of achieving what has variously been called 
“salvation”, “Self-Realization”, “Enlight- 
ment’’, “Heaven’’, “Perfect Peace’’, etc.etc., 
It’s been put in many ways, in the context 
of many cultures, and on the surface they 
have appeared to differ with each other in 
apparently fundamental aspects. Socrates 
said ‘‘Know Thyself’’. And Plato said “Self- 
conquest is the greatest of victories”’ 
The Buddha, The Christ, lao Tze, Moses, 
Mohammed, Ramakrishna, St. Augustine 
and dozens of others formulated and taught 
methods of Achieving - whatever we wish to 
call it. In Yoga there are several schools 
incorporating a variety of approaches and 
useful exercizes.. and so forth. 

I have found it quite satisfactory to 
interpret all of these formulations as 


methods of “de-conditioning’’, and this 
great Goal as the Unconditioned State of 
being. 


The normal, social human being is from 
infancy “conditioned”, and under overwhelm- 
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ing social pressures, involving pain; 
‘forced’, in a sense to be like everyone 
else. To act and react in appropriate (and 
very limited manner. Actually it is an 
agreement. A confluence. To be “ human’’, 

To un-do this process, to unwind, to “de- 
condition” and free oneself from this ex- 
tremely limited social structure with all 
of its threats of rejection, etc., is not 
easy. There are, however, these various for- 
mulations of method by which it can be ac- 
camplished - with effort, determination, 
courage, and time. 

Underlying all of these systems are a 
number of basic principles: self-honesty, 
full recall of the past, acceptance of self 
responsibility for events and emotional 
relations with others, the extension of 
internal body awareness, acceptance of 
external realities, relaxation of body 
tension, and the extension of subjective 
symmetry. These are all things which a 
person must DO, by himself, to himself, to 
liberate himeslf. These are all involved 
in the mechanics of de-conditioning. 

I consider this 12-36-72hr analytical 
method only as a precision tool to be used 
in the adventure of self-discovery, and 
consistent and compatible with any or all 
of the formulations of method noted above 
Because it is only a tool, it should be 
used 1n conjunction with one of the total 
formulated methods. By itself, it may be 
too drastic, too severe, despite the 
“built-in safety factor’’ described above. 
Together with one of the great methods, it 
can promote much more rapid progress to- 
wards that ultimate Achievement, the 
Unconditioned State, in which the tre- 
mendous capacities and functions of the 
human body-mind are free. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight H. Bulkley 
4210 Walton Creek Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
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Wants to Exchange Work Sheets 


students of 5- to 25-week cycles in Dow 
Jones Industrials, cash corn, and individual 
stocks. If interested, write him direct. 


Mr. Richard A. Hanan, Penthouse - Mills 
Building, San Francisco 4, California 
would like to exchange work sheets with 


GLOSSARY 


Cycle, coming froma Greek word meaning circle, 
implies coming around to the place of beginning. 
Strictly speaking, in the word itself there is no 
necessary implication of regularity, but the word is 
often used loosely to denote rhythm or periodicity. 

When the word cycle is modified by a time inter- 
val such as 6-year cycle, 20-month cycle, 17-day 
cycle, the phrase usually means a cycle that recurs 
with reasonable regularity. In other words, it 
denotes rhythm. 

Rhythm, coming from a Greek word meaning measured 
time, implies a beat, or a tendency toward perfect 
regularity or periodicity. It is what we really mean 
on most of the occasions when we use the word cycle. 

Cycle analysis, as we are using the term in this 
bulletin, should really be called rhythm analysis, 
as we are concerned with rhythmic cycles—cycles 
that recur with a beat. 

Periodicity, in the strict sense, is the quality 
of being regularly recurrent. It is a 
quality not often found in nature. The ideal cycles 
which are often added to a chart to diagram a 
rhythmic cycle are true periodicities. 

A wave is one single cycle or undulation. Waves 
have frequency, amplitude, period, and, at least 
when they represent harmonic curves, phase. 

Frequency is the number of complete vibrations to 
and fro--i.e. waves—per second It is a term not 
used by cycle analysts when dealing with cycles that 
are over a second in length. 

Amplitude is the extent of a vibratory movement 
measured from the average position to an extreme 
position; that is, it is the height or depth of the 
wave above or below the axis around which the wave 
oscillates. 

Positive amplitude is the distance above the axis, 
negative amplitude is the distance below the axis, 
overall amplitude is the sum of the positive and 
negative amplitudes. Amplitudes may be expressed in 
absolute units or as a percentage of the value of 
the axis. 

Pertod is the interval of time required for a 
periodic motion to complete a cycle and begin to 
repeat itself. It is the length of the wave from 
crest to crest or trough to trough or from some 
other point on the curve taken as the epoch. The 
epoch is the point on the curve chosen as the begin- 
ning of the wave. In physics and astronomy it is 
usually taken as the point where the curve crosses 
the axis on its upward motion, but it may be any 
other point as well. 

Phase, in a simple harmonic curve, is the point 
or stage in the period to which the oscillation has 
advanced considered in relation to a standard 
position or assumed instant of starting. It is 
measured along the axis, usually in degrees. By 
extension of meaning, positive phase is therefore 
the part of the wave above the axis or trend, and 
negative phase is the part of the wave below the 
axis or trend. When the crests (or troughs) of two 
or more different series of waves come at the same 
time, the waves are said to be in phase with each 
other. When the crests of one series of waves coin- 
cide with the troughs of another series, the series 
are spoken of as in reverse phase. 

A simple harmonic curve referred to once or twice 
above, 1s the curve you would get by tracing the 
motion of a pendulum upon a piece of smoked paper 
that was moving at uniform speed at right angles to 
the direction in which the pendulum was swaying back 
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and forth. It is perfectly simple, regular, and 
symmetrical and, in mathematical study, is usually 
referred to as a sine curve. A single oscillation 1s 
called a sine wave. 

A rectilinear or saw-tooth wave, on the other 
hand, is a wave the sides of which are straight 
lines; in other words, zigzag. 

Trend is the tendency of data in a series to 
increase or decrease during a long period of time. 
The expression, “a long period of time,’’ cannot be 
defined except relatively. If you are dealing with 
hourly figures, you might consider trend as the 
general direction over the past 30 or 40 hours. With 
yearly figures “trend” might mean the general ten- 
dency over the past 100 years or more. ~ 

An average is a typical value which tends to sum 
up or describe a number of figures. There are at 
least five different kinds of averages commonly used 
by statisticians; but the one which ordinary folk 
think about when they hear the word average is the 
one computed by adding all the items together and 
dividing the total by the number of‘items. Thus, if 
we have four items, 10, 12, 11, and 13, the average 
of these items is 10 + 12 + 11 + 13 (46) divided by 
4, or 11%. An average of this sort is more accu- 
rately called the arithmetic mean. 

An arrangement of numbers is called a series. 

When the numbers with which we deal represent 
events which occur one after another in time, the 
arrangement is called a time series. Thus, in the 
example above, if 10, 12, 11, and 13 represent the 
price of cotton for each of four consecutive years, 
or represent the number of accidents on each of four 
consecutive days, you would call the numbers by this 
name--a time series. 

You could still average the numbers and say, for 
example, that the average price for all four years 
was 11% cents, or that during the period there was 
an average of 11% accidents per day, as the case 
might be. 

You could also say that the average price for the 
first three years was 1] cents, (10 ¢ 12 #11 (33) 
divided by 3) and that the average price for the 
last three years was 12 cents (22 + 11 + 13 (36) 
divided by 3). 

A moving average is a succession of averages 
secured from a series of numbers by dropping the 
first number (item) in each group averaged and in- 
cluding the next number in the series after the 
group, thus obtaining the next group to be averaged, 
and so on. 

Thus, when you averaged the first three numbers 
of our time series (10, 12, and 11) and got 11, and 
then dropped the first number (10) and added the 
fourth number (13) and averaged again and got 12, 
you were constructing a moving average 

Because you were averaging three items at a time, 
you would call the result a 3-item or 3-term moving 
average. If the items represented yearly values you 
would call the result a 3-year moving average. If 
the items represented daily values, you would call 
the result a 3-day moving average. 

The moving total is the series of successive 
totals from which the moving average is comput - 
ed. For example: When , above, you added 10, 12, and 
1] to get 33, and then added 12, 11, and 13 to get 
36 (as a step in the task of getting 1] and 12, the 


two terms of the moving average), you were computing 
a moving total. 


THE MODIFIED GEISINGER INDICATOR 


HE Modified Geisinger Indicator is 

a series of numbers which, in the 

past, have gone up and down ahead 
of corresponding movements of the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction. Thd Modified Geisinger Indicator 
thus throws some light on the probabilities 
of the future. 

The F. R. B. Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction measures physical production in 
the U. S. A. It is a weighted average of 
tons, yards, gallons, and numbers of 
things produced each month. 

The Modified Geisinger Indicator is the 
sum of two Indicators, the Geisinger In- 
dicator and a First Difference Indicator. 

The Geisinger Indicator was invented 
by Robert Geisinger. It is derived from 
figures which are published each month in 
the Survey of Current Business. It is 
charted for you as Curve A on pages 
1]4 and 115. 


Curve B on these same two pages charts 


the First Difference Indicator, which is 
merely the amount by which the smoothed 
F. R. B. Index is above or below the value 
for the preceding month. The smoothing is 
effected by means of a centered 3-month 
moving average and a 2-month moving average 
posted to the second position. 

Curve C charts the sum of the values 
of Curves A and B. This curve is called 
the Modified Geisinger Indicator. It sug- 
gests in a general way what the F. R. B. 
Index may do some eight months later. 

Curve D charts the values of the F. R. B 
Index of Industrial Production. 

Curve E re-charts curve C, advancing it 
by 8 months. This advance is for two 
reasons (1) so that you can more easily 
compare the past behavior of the Modified 
Geisinger Indicator with the behavior of 
the F. R. B. Index, and (2) so that you can 
have a better idea of what the F. R. B. 
Index may do in the future. 


FORECAST 


S expected, the sideways motion con- 
tinued. Industrial production for 
August (seasonally adjusted, as al- 
ways) continued at 144. 
The Geisinger Indicator for May 1957 
(January 1958 when projected) was -0.6, 
about the same as for April. Its value for 


June 1957 (February 1958 when projected) 


will lie between -1.2 and -2.2. 

Values for the First Difference Indi- 
cator and the Modified Geisinger Indicator 
are given below. 

A sideways motion continues to be in- 
cated. 


E. R. Dewey 
September 26, 1957 
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Month Advanced Dest Modified 
(8 Months Geisinger Difference Geisinger F.R.B. 
Later) Indicator Indicator Indicator Index 
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AND SOLAR=TERRESTRIAL CYCLE RELATIONSHIPS 


ULTRA=LONG WA‘ 


by Leonard W. Wing 
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SUMMARY 


The principles and general nature of ultra- 
long wave behavior are summarized and discussed. 

Cycle amplitude in temperature increases but 
little between the Equator and about 20°; it 
accelerates with latitude beyond about 20°. 

Latitudinal passage of the epochs occurs in 
all waves tested. 

Wave lengths of 668-years, 198-years, 11.08- 
years, 9.93-years, 9.60-years, 9.27-years, 4.418- 
years, 4,222-years, 3.862-years, 3.767-years, and 
5.115-days have been tested for solar-terrestrial 
relationships. 

The tests demonstrate that the wing- shaped 
pattern of latitudinal passage previously known for 
the sunspots occurs also in the solar prominences 
and in terrestrial phenomena. 

The poleward passage of high-latitude promin- 
ences (counter passage) is reciprocal to the equa- 
torward passage of the sunspots. 

The dominant wave in the sunspots is measured 
as of 11.08-years wave length with an amplitude of 
292.4% of trend at the high and 34.2% of trend at 
the low. Its timing is calculated as at 1948.68 of 
the calendar. 

Two tests of data from the EB layer of the 


ionsphere indicate that similar counter passage 
occurs at high altitudes on Earth. 

The passage and counter passage rate is cal- 
culated ga Vintese length)? for 90° or about 71% 
of the wave length. | 

The timing is given for each wave length tested 
in the various phenomena, as well as amplitude 
when possible. 

It is concluded that if the behavior of the 
waves tested is a sample, for every terrestrial 
wave there is a solar correlative and vice versa. 

The mathematical probability with respect to 
chance is given for each solar-terrestrial com- 
parison. A few comparisons between the timings of 
terrestrial events are given. The probabilities 
of chance vary from about one in twenty to about 
one in several millions. 

The epochs of each wave pass latitudinally 
from Pole to Equator independently. It seems 
likely that for every surface passage there is 
also a high-altitude counter passage. 

It is concluded that many solar and terrestrial 
phenomena are the registers that record the pass- 
age of solar-terrestrial waves. 
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